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Quintilian, Spaniard and Spokesman for the Ancient 
Classical Culture 


By AuBREY Gwynv, S. J. 
The National University of Ireland, Dublin 


Ipse citerioris Hispaniae (scis, quod iudicium provin- 
ciae illius, quanta sit gravitas) flamen fuit. The younger 
Pliny is writing to his friend Priscus, to introduce an 
old school friend from Northern Spain. Voconius 
Romanus was a Roman in more than his name, for 
gravitas is surely a most Roman virtue; and Pliny seems 
to take it for granted that all Spaniards are noted for 
their good sense and their gravitas. Certainly no Latin 
writer had better sense, or more unfailing gravitas, than 
Pliny’s old schoolmaster, the Spaniard Quintilian. In 
these days when Spain has been so rudely stirred from 
her accustomed ease and dignity, it may be no harm to 
remember that Europe owes a great deal of her educa- 
tional tradition to a schoolmaster who was born in a 
Spanish country town (Calagurris, now Calahorra), and 
who gained his first experience of men and manners in 
his native province of Northern Spain. 


Quintiliane, vagae moderator summe iuventae: 
Gloria Romanae, Quintiliane, togae. 


So sang Martial, Quintilian’s fellow countryman from 
Bilbilis ; and Quintilian’s work is still admittedly a glory 
of the Roman inheritance. The virtues which he brought 
with him from Calagurris to Rome are the virtues which 
have made him for so many centuries a singularly 


persuasive spokesman on behalf of the ancient classical 
eulture. 


Is it altogether an accident that this most accomplished 
Ciceronian was born, not in Rome, but in one of the 
great Western provinces of the Empire? No doubt 
there has been much exaggeration of the decadent cor- 
ruption of Roman life under the early Caesars; but there 
is no denying the fact that, once the Empire had settled 
down to the pax Augusta, much of the vitality of tra- 
ditional Roman life failed swiftly, and a younger gen- 
eration affected the pose of cynical disillusionment. 
Cicero could have no successor as an orator, for oratory 
had lost its meaning. Virgil and Horace give place to 
Ovid. The great tradition of Roman conservative re- 
publicanism dies with Livy. But the par Augusta was 
none the less a beginning of new life; for the Emperors 
knew that their government could only be justified by 
the goodwill of their subjects and the prosperity of the 
Empire as a whole. What was lost in the forms of 
republican government was more than gained in the 
conscious purpose that sought to rule an Empire well. 
And the provinciales, who had been so constantly and 
80 pitilessly fleeced under the senatorial system, come to 
the fore, not only in the civil administration and the 


commercial life of Rome, but (with surprising swift- 
ness and certainty) in thought and letters. Seneca is 
the fashionable philosopher of the younger generation 
that could no longer remember the days of Cicero and 
Brutus; and Seneea, for all the artificial glitter of his 
sententiae, taught a way of life that was austere and 
unworldly. Like Quintilian, Seneca was a Spaniard, 
though his native home was Cordova, where the climate 
has seldom stirred men to austerity. When Quintilian 
came to Rome as a young boy, to study rhetoric in the 
most fashionable schools of the period, Seneca was at the 
height of his fame; and there was no gainsaying his 
influence on the younger generation. In his Institutio 
Oratoria Quintilian writes as the champion of Cicero- 
nianism, and the cutting critic of the newfangled rhet- 
orice. But you have only to read Quintilian’s prose to see 
how much there is in his style of the sententiae of Seneca, 
how little of the full rounded periods of Cicero’s Rhodian 
prose. 


Was it Seneca’s influence? Or was it Cicero’s ex- 
ample? Or was it something that the young Spaniard 
had brought with him from his home in Calagurris? 
Whatever the source, there is no mistaking the central 
doctrine of Quintilian’s educational system. As a young 
student in Rome, as an advocate (if indeed he ever prac- 
tised as an advocate) in Spain, as a professor of Latin 
rhetoric and an unrivalled teacher of the young, first in 
Spain, then in his own school in Rome, as a state-paid 
professor of Latin eloquence, and lastly as the recognised 
leader of his profession, the chosen tutor of the Em- 
peror’s young heirs, Quintilian never wavered in his 
conviction that moral lessons are more important than 
the technique of style and the tricks of declamation. 
‘The orator whom we are educating,’’ he says in the 
preface to his great work, ‘‘is the perfect orator, who 
can only be a good man; therefore we demand of him, 
not merely an excellent power of speech, but all the 
moral virtues as well.’’? And Quintilian goes on to 
argue against the claims of the philosophers, who would 
reserve such lessons in moral conduct and honourable 
life for the lecture halls of the Stoics, Epicureans, or 
Peripatetices of his day. Quintilian is here following the 
traditions of his master Cicero; but the discussion of 
these abstract problems is less academic than might at 
first appear. Was ordinary Roman life to be divorced 
from moral conduct? Were the few who had sincerity 
and courage enough to accept the call of a master 
such as Seneca, and cut themselves away (at least in 
their better moments) from the pleasures of contempo- 
rary society, putting on the new man and putting off 
the old, to be counted the sole exponents of Roman 
morality? Quintilian, who had lived among men and 
women who were remote from the temptations and the 
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scruples (and the failings) of a Seneca, had too high an 
opinion of his calling as a teacher to accept this claim to 
a monopoly. Oratory was the subject he professed to 
teach; but oratory, as taught by Quintilian, was a train- 
ing for publie life. And readers of the Institutio Ora- 
toria know well that Quintilian’s heart is more plainly 
in his work, when he is discussing the general problems 
of education in the first two books of his Jnstitutio, or 
again in the twelfth and final book, than in the tedious 
regulations which he gives in the body of his work, 
defining his own doctrine amid the many conflicting 
schools of rhetorical technique. 


Vir bonus dicendi peritus: that famous definition of 
the true orator is older than Quintilian, older than 
Cicero, who quotes it from that most typical of Roman 
conservatives, the elder Cato. But it is to the credit of 
both Cicero and Quintilian that they adhere unhesitat- 
ingly to this old Roman standard of moral conduct, that 
they refuse to separate education from morality. And 
the immense prestige of Quintilian’s school in the Rome 
of the Flavian Emperors (both Tacitus and the younger 
Pliny were among his pupils) shows that his influence 
on the generation which rose to prominence under Trajan 
and the early Antonine Emperors must not be under- 
rated. Historians have often commented on the high 
level of civie sense which characterises the age of the 
Antonines, and culminates in the pathetically futile 
eareer of Mareus Aurelius. As a rule, our textbooks 
give the credit for this improvement to the teaching of 
the Stoies, and Mareus Aurelius has been idealised as 
the philosopher-saint of antiquity. Would it not be very 
much more just, if a much greater share of the credit 
were given to the schoolmasters (Quintilian at their 
head) who, with genuine conviction and patient en- 
deavour, taught their young pupils that there is no sound 
oratory or sound citizenship apart from that self-con- 
trol and mastery which goes to the making of a good 
man? And would it not also be more true to the perspec- 
tive of the Roman Empire as a whole, if we thought 
more of the countless schools throughout the Empire, 
not in Rome only nor in Italy, but in all the great 
Latin-speaking provinees of the West, and the older, 
more cultured and not less earnest Greek-speaking prov- 
inces of the East, in which the youth of this vast 
Graeco-Roman Empire were educated in a common tra- 
dition, and lifted to the higher standards of the best 
thinkers of Greece and Rome? 


And who shall estimate the significanee of all this 
schoolwork, in the slow growth of that common tradition 
which today goes by the name of Christian Europe? 
Spain has played her part in the growth of that tradi- 
tion, in Quintilian’s day and in our own. 


But, you will say, it is easy to generalise. If Quin- 
tilian is neglected, the fault is in his book. If Cicero is 
often tedious, who shall read Quintilian? To which I 
answer, in all humility, that I have often found Quin- 
tilian dull and tedious—and that there are many pages 
in his work over which I have skipped with unseemly 
haste, or which I have read drowsily and inattentively. 
But there are sections in the Institutio Oratoria which 
any student of Roman history or Latin Literature should 
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read and reread. For we are here listening to the voice 
ot a very wise teacher, whose understanding of the more 
practical problems of the classroom has seldom been sur- 
passed. Quintiliane, vagae moderator summe iuventae: 
Martial’s line suggests that he himself had once sat on 
the class beneches—an impish student, if ever there was 
one; and had marvelled at the skill and patience of a 
schoolmaster, who never lost his self-control, and there- 
fore never lost his hold on the wayward audience before 
him. If you want to know how it was done, then take 
down the Institutio Oratoria, and read Quintilian’s dis- 
cussion of these problems in his first book; and you 
will then begin to understand the philosophy (for it is 
a true philosophy, whatever Plato might have said) 
which guides Quintilian through his treatise on the 
Edueation of an Orator. And you will, I suggest, close 
the book with a better understanding of the contribu- 
tion which Calagurris has made to the traditions of 
European culture. 


“Great Men,” A Danger to the Constitution 


The well-known Athenian lawgiver, one of the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece, has left a body of verse, not very 
ample yet of interest to the historian of literature, in 
which he uses the elegiae couplet, the iambic trimeter, 
or the trochaie tetrameter, to expound his views of good 
or evil government and, especially, of the perils attend- 
ing on abuse of wealth. He also takes occasion to warn 
his fellow citizens that, unless they are on their guard 
against the rise of ‘‘great men’’ in their midst, the state 
is bound to fall into the hands of tyrants. <A laissez- 
faire attitude in their regard would be fatal to the city- 
state. 


Fragment 10 in Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica Graeca is 
a fair specimen of the tone of Solon’s political verse: 
The clouds pour forth fierce hail and snow; 
The lurid lightuing brings the thunderelap; 
Great men—make havoe of the state:1 through ignorance 
The commons fall a prey to one man’s rule. 
Push out too far from land: ’tis difficult to win to shore! 
Now is the time to ponder all these things! 


This is not first-rate poetry ; but the lines run smoothly 
and have the fine swing of a popular harangue. Solon’s 
meaning is clear; the key to it lies in the phrase 
‘through ignorance’’ or ‘‘through want of foresight”’ 
(a-idriéi). Just as inevitably as clouds discharge their 
burden of hail or snow, and as thunder follows upon the 
flash of lightning, so the appearance in a commonwealth 
of great and influential men is a sign that tyranny is not 
far-off—if the people, through ignorance of the true 
character of these andres megaloi, suffer them to carry 
on their intrigues without let or hindrance. This result 
is certain. ‘‘If you come to grief, it is your own fault. 
Nor must you blame the gods for it. You have de- 
liberately coddled these men and furnished them with 
bodyguards. And now you are subject to vile servitude. 
Once you let people go ‘too far’ and give them too 
much rope, it will not be easy for you to bring them 
back to reason.’’ (Fragm. 8 D.) 


Fragment 10 derives a special interest from two ac- 
cidental circumstances; first, it gave Plutarch, in his 
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biography of Solon (iii, 4 and 5), oceasion to belittle the 
Sage’s knowledge of natural phenomena; secondly, it 
received an unexpected interpretation in one of our 
Lord’s discourses recorded by St. Luke 12, 54-56 (with 
the parallel passage in St. Matthew 16, 2-3). 


In philosophy, says Plutarch, Solon eultivated chiefly 
the domain of political ethics, while in his ‘‘ physies,’’ or, 
as we should say, in the natural sciences, he shows him- 
self ‘‘extremely naive’’ (haplous esti lian) and ‘‘primi- 
tive’’ (archaios). In proof of this, he quotes four lines, 
the first two of Fragment 10 and two others given by 
Diehl as Fragment 11: 


The clouds pour forth fierce hail and snow; 
The lurid lightning brings the thunderclap; 
The sea is ploughed by winds: yet, left unstirred. 

It is the most amenable of things. 


We wonder, perhaps, how Plutarch could misread 
Solon’s mention of clouds and lightnings, as though the 
poet meant to announce a great discovery in the realm 
of ‘‘physies.’’ It may be that in his edition of Solon’s 
works the two lines appeared as a separate distich. As 
they stand in Diehl’s edition, they serve as a foil for 
what invariably happens in a commonwealth when peo- 
ple shut their eyes to the rise of ‘‘great men.’’? In 
expressing this idea, Solon made use of Parataxis, a mode 
of speech that puts two thoughts side by side and trusts 
the reader to detect their logical relation. It is inter- 
esting to know that our Lord on a certain occasion cen- 
sured the hypocrisy of the multitudes by employing the 
same effective style of reasoning: 

When you see a cloud rising from the west, presently you 
say: A shower is coming; and so it happeneth. 


And when you see the south wind blow, you say: There 
will be heat, and so it comes to pass. 
You hypocrites, you know how to discern the face of the 


heaven and of the earth: but how is it that you do not dis- 
cern the time? 


Six centuries earlier Solon has appealed to his fellow 
citizens: When you see the clouds, you say: There will 
be hail and snow; and when you see lightning, you say: 
There will be thunder. But how is it that you are so 
unfamiliar with the ways of the world as not to know 
that great men? are potential tyrants? 


Solon’s warning fell on deaf ears, for even in his 
lifetime Pisistratus usurped the reins of government. 
His distichs are as pungent and timely today as they 
were in 600 B. ¢. 


J. A. K. 


Notes 
1. The ominous words are: &vig@v 8 weydhov 
2. To understand Solon’s thought more fully one should study 
the connotations of megas (the same applies to magnus) and 
see how the general sense of “great” is apt, under stress of 
context, to shade over into that of “influential, mighty, 
haughty, overbearing, dangerous,” ete. 


To form the good citizen here and now, we must first 
form the good man. So thought the ancient Athenian; 
so thought the Roman, whether he spoke through the 
mouth of Cato, or Cicero, or Quintilian; so assuredly 
must think the Christian, for he has to seek first the 
Kingdom of God.—S. S. Laurie 
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My Seven Best Books on Vergil’s Aeneid 


[The subjoined statements are replies to our Five Ques- 
tions, for which see the BULLETIN for April, 1937: 
Which American or English school edition of the Aeneid, 
with or without notes, introduction, ete., would you select 
as best suited to your class in high school or college? 
Which commentary on the Aeneid, whether linguistic or 


otherwise, would you consider the most helpful to the 
teacher ? 


. Which English translation of the Aeneid comes nearest to 


your ideal? 

Which book would you wish your students to read in order 
to acquire that background which will enable them to 
understand more tully either the theme of the Aeneid or its 
place in literary history ? 

And since the study of the Aeneid should, in a sense, be a 
study in culture, which books would help the young teacher 
most in his effort to impart to his class such cultural 
values as may be expected from acquaintance with the 
Aeneid? Do not name more than three titles.] 


IX. 


. Knapp’s Edition: Good introduction and excellent notes. 


Papillon and Haigh for beginning teachers; Conington for 
advanced teachers. Each gives in its place and on its 
level the appreciation that will inspire the teacher. 
Fairclough’s in the Loeb series: as literal as its literary 
character permits. 


. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Virgil. 
. Comparetti, Vergil and the Middle Ages. 


Nitchie, Vergil and the English Poets. 
Frank, Vergil, A Biography. 


Columbia College 


Dubuque, Ta. 


X. 


Page, Nettleship, ete. (“Classical Writers Series”): in 
separate vols. ‘The one-volume ed. presents too formidable 
an appearance, esp. to high-school pupils. 

Sellar’s Roman Poets, comprehensive, scholarly, not too 
profound for even those who have but a meager cl. back- 
ground. 

Conington’s verse Tr. We read those sections which we 
do not have time to translate. C. keeps close to the original ; 
his metre enables him to cover the ground rapidly and 
pleasantly. 


. Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey (Lang, Butcher, ete.) ; helps 


pupils to make the comparisons which add so much to the 
interest and value of the Aeneid. 

Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies ; Nitchie, Vergil and 
the English Poets; the former: unequalled as a guide to 
the interpretation of Roman life, thought, and achieve- 
ments in art and literature; the latter not overdone, but 
gives a reasonable estimate of V.’s influence on Engl. 
writers. 


College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 


XI. 


. Knapp’s Vergil and Ovid: has a well developed system of 


eross references. Also Carlisle and Richardson: Fourth 
Year Latin (Allyn and Bacon): has wealth of illustration 
and classical allusion in English poetry. 
Conington-Nettleship Opera, Vol. 3; 3d ed., and Sellar’s 
Virgil. These two are “tops” for good criticism and ex- 
planation of the text. Suggestions for Teachers of Vergil: 
(Service Bureau) is particularly good in providing hints 
for pedagogical procedure. 

Fairclough; Dryden; and Davidson’s lit. Translation. 
Mackail’s Virgil and Meaning to World Today; Bailey: 
Religion in V.; Prescott’s Development. 

Haecker: Virgil, Father of the West; Gayley: Ol. Myths; 
Duff: Lit. History. 


St. Martin’s College 


Lacey, Washington 


Eleven 


Wituram H. 


Sister M. Pasca, 0.S. F. 


Rosert O.S. B. 
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Editorial 


There were funny folk in the days of Quintilian (35- 
95 A. D.) who advocated the view that boys fit for ‘‘rhet- 
oric’’ — the crowning study in the education then in 
vogue—should not at once be sent to the most eminent 
rhetor available, but should for a considerable time be 
entrusted to less capable teachers. They gave two rea- 
sons for this view. First, a mediocre teacher, they said, 
is better qualified to teach the more elementary subjects, 
for he is easier to understand and to imitate; secondly, 
he is much less apt to be disgusted with the task of 
drilling the rudiments, for he does not consider it be- 
neath his dignity; mediocritas praeceptoris minus su- 
perba. 

Quintilian has nothing but contempt for such a view. 
He will not waste his time, he says, to prove that it is 
infinitely better for a pupil to receive the best possible 
instruction from the start. The very words he uses in 
saying this are pregnant with meaning. Once a pupil 
has been initiated (imbui) in what is faulty or erroneous, 
and the faults have had time to take deep root in his 
mind (insederint), it will be a Herculean task for the 
next teacher ‘‘to wash these things out again’’ (elwere). 
When pupils are ill-grounded in the rudiments, he goes 
on to say, a double burden falls upon the teacher of the 
upper class: besides giving the instruction proper to his 
grade, he is also obliged to unteach what has been 
taught by his predecessor. And ‘‘to unteach is more 
difficult than to teach.’’ 

To Quintilian’s mind, to avoid all these inconveniences 
there is but one thing to do: to entrust the pupil at the 
outset to the most eminent teacher available. We can 
see the twinkle in his eye when he refers to an interest- 
ing custom adhered to by a certain Timotheus, one clarus 
im arte tibiarum, an illustrious piper and shrewd busi- 
nessman, who used to charge a double entrance fee for 
every pupil that came to him from another school. He 
frankly took for granted that the lad’s training in the 
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other school had been below the mark! Quintilian ends 
by taking a fling at those good-natured people who 
fancied that mediocre instructors were ‘‘good enough’’ 
for the time being: interim sufficere illos minores. No 
doubt, he says, ‘‘they could swallow almost anything’’: 
bono sane stomacho sunt. The discussion closes with a 
notable epigram: less capable teachers not only teach 
less (minus docent), but their instruction is also of an 
inferior quality (peius docent). 

Glimpses of human nature are interesting, the more 
so when, through them, the present hour is lit up by the 
distant past. They are positively enlightening when 
they startle us into a sense of recognition and force the 
ery: Tout comme chez nous! Incidentally, it is delight- 
ful to learn that ‘‘passing the buck’’ was a common 
practice among classical teachers in Quintilian’s day. 
Disheartened by poor results, we too are tempted to lay 
the blame for them on bungling done in previous years. 
Such wholesale shifting of responsibility is of course 
unfaii ; but we sympathize with the teacher that is com- 
pelled to spend valuable time in pulling down when he 
would fain be building up. Perhaps the most amusing 
point in the ‘‘parable’’ is the smart practice of that 
glorious piper Timotheus who without let or hindrance 
could afford to exact a double fee from pupils whom he 
had not himself inducted into his specialty. This is not 
comme chez nous, and there is nothing left but to heave 
a sigh at the iniquity of the times that taboo a policy 
so eminently fair! 

The most striking lesson in Quintilian’s exposition is 
the clear, shrill warning he sounds to all interested in 
bringing instruction in the classics to a high point of 
efficiency: quanto melius optimis imbui! How infinitely 
better it is to receive the best instruction from the start! 
Which, being interpreted for dean and principal, would 
mean: ‘‘Put your best teacher in freshman class!’’ To 
the classical teacher the motio reads: ‘‘When you ex- 
plain a new subject, do it so well that your successor 
need waste no time in undoing the mischief you have 
done!’’ 

Perhaps an oceasional glance at the ancient methods 
of teaching the ancient languages may help us more 
effectively to set our house in order. 


The writer of the paper on Quintilian printed in this 
issue is Lecturer on Ancient and Early Medieval His- 
tory in the National University of Ireland, Dublin, and 
the author of a highly interesting volume on Roman 
Education from Cicero to Quintilian, Oxford U. Press, 
1926. 


Professor D. N. Robinson’s forceful statement (‘‘Res 
Nostra Agitur’’) is the second number in our ‘‘Setting- 
Our-House-in-Order’’ Series. 


‘“Why Not Caesar?’’ by Sister M. Paschal, printed in 
the present number, is intended as a sequel to P. A. 
Stauder’s paper, ‘‘Making Caesar Interesting for High- 
School Boys.’’ The question is: Can Caesar hold the 
interest of second-high girls, and how ean this miracle 
be accomplished ? 
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There are teachers that know their Latin and Greek 
but are out of touch with practical life. Living in the 
world, they are not of the world. Leaving the world to 
the politician, they gently withdraw into the snail shell 
of isolation. Will the present crisis lure them back from 
the Isles of the Blessed or, it may be, from fool’s 
paradise? 


In addition to a Phonograph Record presenting selec- 
tions from Caesar and Virgil, (see the announcement in 
the October BuLLETIN), the Harvard U. Press is pub- 
lishing Phonograph Records Illustrating Latin Litera- 
ture, an album of ten double-faced 12-inch records, de- 
signed to present some of the great moments in the his- 
tory of Latin classical literature. This album is being 
prepared by Professor E. K. Rand in collaboration with 
Professor Frederic C. Packard. The selections are from 
the finest passages of Latin prose and poetry, setting 
forth the character and the human interest of the various 
authors: Plautus, Lueretius, Catullus, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Livy, Ovid, Pliny, Juvenal, and Tacitus. Each 
record will be accompanied by a pamphlet giving the 
Latin text and an idiomatic translation. Price $2.50 
each. 


Pupils that have ‘‘experienced’’ the classics as some- 
thing vital, and an intelligent public to whom Latin and 
Greek have been made to mean something more tian 
faint echoes from distant lands,—these, and these only, 
ean make our classical schools a power in the land. It 
is a cheering vision to the classicist of the present day to 
see in Latin and Greek a leaven of modern Society. It 
is an inspiration to him to know that he ean be eminently 
‘‘useful.’’ Our influence is limited; but within the 
limits fixed by circumstances let it permeate the whole 
mass. The length of our curriculum, too, is of importance. 
The longer we can hold our pupils under the spell of 
Greece and Rome, the more thoroughly will that spell 
do its work, the more lasting will be its effects. Four 
years at high school with two years at college to crown 
them are either an intolerable waste of time or, else, an 
incomparable blessing. 


The lives of other nations, such as the Greeks and 
Romans, are not to be substitutes for our own life, nor 
yet are they to be simply annexed as alien possessions : 
they do their best work by deepening, broadening, and 
raising the specifie national life. If they do not do this, 
they are better left alone.—S. S. Laurie. 


A classroom humming with Latin and Greek is not a 
picture gallery where children go to be amused, but a 
workshop where young people go to get ideas that can 
move and mend and mold the world they live in. 


The early world in general assumed that literature had 
a didactic purpose; and indeed, so intimately was art 
bound up with the religious life of the Greeks that the 
ethical and aesthetic spheres were never clearly dis- 
tinguished, while aesthetic values were with difficulty 
realized.—J. W. H. Atkins. 
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Taking It As It Comes 


By Sister AGNES DE SALES 
College of Mount-St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


Your article in the issue for October, 1936, ‘‘An Im- 
portant Element in the Vocal Reading of Vergil and 
Cicero,’’ pleased me immensely. But why specify Vergil 
and Cicero? What about Caesar and Livy and the rest 
of them? For years I have practised and preached the 
expressive vocal reading of Latin in thought-units, be- 
ginning with the very first exercise of the first year, and, 
in connection with it, the comprehension of Latin in the 
order presented. It is very easy to initiate the pupils 
into this method when they are dealing with sentences 
consisting of two or three sense-units. As their reading 
matter increases in complexity, so does their ability to 
deal with it. Even when this method is not begun until 
college years, the results are good as shown by the sub- 
joined testimony of this year’s Freshmen. 


My procedure is as follows: by way of prelection, I 
read the new assignment, pausing and glancing up after 
each sense-unit for the students’ nod of comprehension. 
If this is not forthcoming I re-read the difficult unit as 
significantly as possible. The students, of course, read 
this passage at the following class period, and I might 
say here that the improvement they show in this respect 
is compensation enough, though it is by no means the 
ultimate objective. 


1. I’ve known for some time that a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points, but not until recently did I 
know that it is the shortest way to the comprehension of a Latin 
sentence. Of old, I stopped dead at each new word, thumbed the 
dictionary, turned back to the passage, with eye and forefinger 
laboriously sought in order subject, verb, object, modifiers; juggled 
these elements to make some sense in English, until translation 
of Latin became an odious duty. But lo! I discover that Latin 
is a LANGUAGE, not a jigsaw puzzle. And a beautiful language, 
too, meant to be read aloud. Try it and see for yourself how 
easily you perceive syntactical relationships. No more time 
needed to figure out the case of this noun, what that adjective 
modifies, “I wonder where the verb is?” Instead, by the vocal 
reading of the entire sentence with pauses which set off the 
thought-units, at the worst you get a general idea of the mean- 
ing, and a repeated reading clarifies the details; at the best 
(and this happens often enough to be encouraging), the entire 
thought with all its shadings flashes on the mind. Not only that. 
Somehow you feel that you see the situation as the author him- 
self saw it. For the first time I realize how much the Latins 
accomplished by word position alone Position gives a word an 
impact it totally lacks otherwise. In the old hop-skip-and-jump 
method this effect was completely lost; but in the combination 
of expressive vocal reading and comprehension of thought-units 
in their proper order in the sentence, you get the full force of 
positional importance. .. . 


2. It is a novelty to me—this effect of the vocal reading of 
Latin. Never before has anyone “put across” those ease endings 
with such meaningful clearness. Who would believe that a dead 
language could thus challenge a spellbound audience? It reawakens 
in me that torturing curiosity that took possession of my childish 
mind when Mother and Dad would launch into vigorous French 
in my presence. “What can they be saying that sounds so inter- 
esting?” And not infrequently I drew correct deductions from 
their excited staccatos. And so it is with Latin as I am hearing 
it read at present. The voice tricks one into willing interest by 
significant tone shadings; familiar word elements are recognized 
with ease from mere enunciation; and sometimes like morning 
dawning, the page slowly yields up its secret: sometimes, too, 
the thought leaps out full-formed like Minerva from the head of 
Jove. There must be something else that explains it, some process 
more deeply seated than any I have touched. Give me time. I 
shall observe more closely how you turn the trick. At present 
I can do but scant justice to a result that for me defies analysis. 
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3. (The following is from a Freshman who had acquired an 
extraordinary mastery of syntax but whose reading was the 
simple monotonous utterance of a series of unrelated words, 
followed by a faithful transverbalization in English.) Although 
the study of Latin was the source of great discouragement to me 
during the first weeks of this semester, it has now become the 
source of keener pleasure than it ever was before. The reason 
for both reactions, a new method, consisting of three main points: 
1) the importance attached to intelligent vocal reading in 
thought-units; 2) comprehension of these units in the order 
presented; 3) insistence on “telling in natural English what the 
author MEANS.” This was a radical change for me, hence the 
discouragement . . . Now I acknowledge with gratitude that I 
owe to it a new power and facility not only in reading but in 
grasping the meaning of the thought-units as they come. Of the 
greatest help is your interpretative pre-reading of each new as- 
signment. It clears up syntax, brings out the emphatic position 
of certain ideas, and throws light on the thought as a whole. It 
helps the student to visualize more realistically events and situa- 
tions, characters and places, and makes it easy to preserve the 
continuity of the story ... The Hannibalic War is more vivid 
to me than the War of the American Revolution. It is my firm 
belief that this is the best method of teaching Latin, and if it 
were presented to the pupils at the very outset of their study of 
this subject, it would be more conducive to speed and power of 
comprehension and not a little pleasure. 


4. The difference between hearing Latin read aloud with ex- 
pression and reading it silently can be compared to the difference 
between seeing a picture and being told a list of the items it 
contains. ... As the reading goes on, each sense-unit contributes 
its share in its proper place to complete the whole thought. 
Quickness in comprehending and therefore enjoyment are greatly 
increased. Judging from my own experience this semester, I 
believe that if beginners were started out with this method, 
their progress would be at least twice as rapid as it is in the 
old way. 


5. ... The people who listened to Cicero’s orations could not 
have sought that end-of-the-sentence verb, or a lost-somewhere-in- 
the-middle subject while the speaker passed on to another period. 
Why didn’t I think of that before? Now that I have learned to 
“take it as it comes” and in sense-units, not single words, I am 
surprised to see how easily these weave themselves into a com- 
plete picture or thought with a minimum of time and effort. I 
find it much easier, too, to put the thought into English. I think 
I come nearer to a “translation, not a transverbalization signify- 
ing nothing.” 


6. ... The sound of the Latin, over and above what the words 
signify, helps to give you the meaning. ... 


7. Comprehending Latin as the author writes it, which vocal 
reading makes easy, instead of picking out the words here and 
there in the English order, certainly makes for speed in transla- 
tion. One gets the connected idea in Latin, before attempting to 
get it in English. This method is much more enjoyable since 
the translation then comes naturally. There is no danger of 
the so-called literal translation, for the mind has grasped, not a 
number of single words, but a few main thoughts. 


8. Good vocal reading simplifies translation somewhat. It 
helps one to recognize sense-units, whereas in silent reading or 
ordinary vocal reading one word merely follows another. Com- 
prehending Latin in sense-units and in the order presented makes 
the subject more alive and interesting, and does much toward 
making Latin more popular. First of all, it shortens the time 
spent in translating. Secondly, there is more enjoyment in study- 
ing because one can read at sight more and more easily each 
week. One also understands what the story is all about. Livy 
has written a real thriller. Maybe Caesar and Cicero did too, 
but when T was studying them T did not get the story at all. 
Lastly, one acquires the habit of thinking the Latin way. 


9. ... This system of study was a revelation to me. ... I had 
some difficulty at first in following the thought sequence, but as 
my reading improved comprehension became increasingly easy 
... The beauty of Latin is best appreciated when it is heard... 
Soon I realized that Latin authors have just as much purpose in 
placing certain words and clauses in certain positions as have 
English authors. What, then, can justify ignoring that purpose 
as is done in the digging process, “subject-predicate-modifiers” ? 
It seems strange to me that the value of this streamlined method 
is not better known. ... I am sure that the glamor and vigor of 
Livy would have been lost in the ordinary monotonous reading 
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and literal translation. As it was, the story of Hannibal held 
me like a thrilling tale of adventure, which it really is, of course, 
but I never expected Latin to be like that. 


10. .. .It was difficult at first to adjust myself to this new 
method, but I am glad I did when I think of the long, tedious 
hours I used to spend trying to fit together words here and there, 
in contrast to the quick, intelligent thoughts gathered from 
groups of words. Now I see that the author had a definite pur- 
pose in putting the words in the order in which they come, which 
is lost on a hop-skip-jump translator. Besides, the smooth flow- 
ing tones, the rough, harsh tones, used by the author purposely 
to express different thoughts and feelings, are unappreciated by 
the silent reader. 


Res Nostra Agitur 


By Dwicut NELSON ROBINSON 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


It is always an easy task to preach to the converted, 
and in the ears of every Latinist there is a pleasant ring 
to those words of Paulus Manutius, son of the great 
Aldus, who in a letter to Marius Corradus says of clas- 
sical study and its detractors: ‘‘ An illa tibi tot veterum 
illustrata monumentis, tot etiam recentiorum probata 
testimoniis, vel nostro vel euiusquam egere patrocinio 
videtur? Praesidi satis atque opum in ipsa positum est 
ad repellendas istorum iniurias, quae tamen in ipsos 
recidunt. Nam ei nemo maledicit, qui se ipsum inscitiae 
non condemnet.’’ All this is perfectly obvious to a per- 
son of classical background, but it ‘fails to carry convic- 
tion to some of the modern doubters whom Manutius 
would surely class under his slighting term ‘‘istorum.”’ 


What, then, is our duty as protagonists of the classics 
and of all that for which classical culture stands? As 
I see it, there are several duties incumbent upon us. 


First of all, we should see to it that we ourselves are 
living examples of the culture to which we lay claim and 
which we largely attribute in our own case to a life 
devoted to classical studies. We claim that the study of 
the classics should make a man accurate, tolerant, and 
judicious; that it should make him outstanding in his 
ability to use his own tongue with skill, ease, and above 
all precision, because his vocabulary is constantly en- 
riched by his study of the mother languages. It surely 
is our duty, then, both in our published works and in 
our use of the spoken language, to show that we have 
ourselves gained that which we claim as one of the results 
of our study; that we should be known as possessors of 
a literary style that is lucid, forceful, and marked by a 
flavor of familiarity with the finest literary works of 
the past; a style so outstanding that it will command 
attention and will itself be a reeommendation of classical 
learning. 


Nor is it only in the matter of speech and the written 
word in which the elassicist should be eminent. By his 
familiarity with the past and his ability to see history 
in its proper perspective he should be able to serve as a 
balance wheel in a society which is filled today with the 
wildest vagaries, based largely on a colossal ignorance 
of what the past has to teach us. When these false 
prophets arise it is the plain duty of the enlightened to 
point out fallacies economic, political, or philosophical, 
and to speak with an authority based on the lessons of 
experience, lessons perfectly obvious to ourselves but all 
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too often forgotten by the average man, if indeed they 
were ever. known to him. 


One of the chief faults of our profession in recent 
years would seem to be our timidity. Any wild scheme 
—the wilder the better—is proposed by the latest edu- 
cational theorist of the moment, and instead of opposing 
it and pointing out its folly, we sit idly by and allow 
things to happen which with some effort we might be 
able to prevent. We attend faculty meetings at which 
someone will harangue his long-suffering colleagues on 
some pet scheme that would consign the entire cur- 
riculum to the so-called ‘‘Social Sciences,’’ casting out 
at the same time those finer human values for which 
mankind has striven through the centuries, and out of 
false courtesy we take no definite stand to register our 
emphatie disapproval. We listen to reports brought in 
with a view to the revision of the curriculum, usually a 
revision downward, and we weakly acquiesce in the 
situation or fail to protest vigorously. In short we allow 
the Philistines to dominate the educational field because 
we lack a sufficient portion of the crusading spirit of 
the man who knows what he believes and is not ashamed 
publicly to confess his faith. 


Under the circumstances certain definite things should 
be done. Because of their special fitness for the work 
many classicists are holding administrative positions in 
schools and colleges. In their official capacity let them 
use their influence to conserve the higher interests of the 
intellectual iife. Others, who serve on committees that 
deal with the curriculum, have a splendid opportunity 
for constructive work. As individual members of facul- 
ties, others should bring pressure to bear to uphold and 
strengthen the position of the classics in the particular 
institution with which they are connected. Still others, 
who have opportunities to make use of the radio, should 
inform the public about classical matters of interest and 
in a more general way constantly set forth the many ad- 
vantages to be derived from classical studies. There 
are other individuals who can do their greatest work 
by means of the pen, who as editorial writers, columnists, 
essayists, and writers of general articles that have a 
classical or educational bearing contribute to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge of the subject. In my opinion the 
celebrations held in recent years in honor of Virgil and 
Horace have been of considerable value along just these 
lines, and I feel that whenever the present and the past 
are linked in the public mind by some such means there 
is a definite residuum of good that results. 


But in the last analysis the force that produces the 
greatest results for the cause is that of a living, glowing 
personality. If we ourselves, to whose custody these 
treasures have been entrusted, succeed in showing both 
to our students and to the immediate or more distant 
circle which we can influence that these studies have 
produced in us a quality of life that is eminently de- 
sirable and have removed us from the ranks of the dull, 
the uninteresting, and the commonplace, we can produce 
results which will not only add to our own happiness in 
our chosen field but will increase the future welfare of 
our own country and of the world at large. But in- 
fluence of this kind does not come from inactivity or 
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sloth. We must be constantly on the alert: ‘‘And what 
I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.’’ 


Why Not Caesar? 
By Sister M. Pascuat, O. P. 


Dominican College, San Rafael, California 


When I recently expressed my mind on the recon- 
struction of the Latin curriculum, I had no idea that I 
should be understood to mean that a two-year study of 
Latin could result in anything but a fair start in work- 
ing knowledge. My intention was merely to point out 
the fact that the majority of present-day primary Latin 
books with their overloaded pages of English had come 
to resemble the old derivation books long since dis- 
carded, and were wanting in compact Latin material. I 
further remarked in reference to second-year Latin, that 
there was practically no substitute for Caesar, especially 
as regarded clearness, breadth, and dignity — qualities 
that are well suited to young minds. And as for offering 
Pliny, no one has ever dreamed of using the best family 
silver for serving daily meals to children. 


If you want to learn a language, you must go to the 
people that speak it, or at least consult that literature 
which records their pedagogical methods. Now, if we 
inquire into the history of the study of Latin among 
the Latins themselves, the evidence is fairly uniform 
that worth-while texts were put, at the very earliest pos- 
sible, into the hands of youthful learners. It was not 
particularly ‘‘interesting’’ or easy reading, but dry, sub- 
stantial hardtack—like Caesar, Nepos, and Sallust, with 
a generous sprinkling of rhetorical tidbits of the sort 
described in the Orator of Cicero. The purpose, no 
doubt, was to give stability to inconstant, uncorrelated 
youthful mental habits, and by this means to form a 
virile and well-balanced taste for the best. This con- 
dition continued unchallenged down the centuries to 
our day; and by no mere accident. We never read that 
Roman boys needed the ferule to study the rippling 
plays of Plautus or the love tales of Ovid or the suave 
art of the silver writers. To such they would not have 
had to be driven. But disciplinary material and meas- 
ures were resorted to first, and only after the ground 
had thus been broken and rid of foreign elements, the 
flowers of a fuller development were put to grow. 


A priori, it is not to be expected that a language highly 
inflected and essentially periodic in structure like the 
Latin, needs the same method of approach as any one 
of the modern less complex vernaculars. As these, with- 
out doubt, are best taught by the ‘‘natural’’ method, so 
the presentation of the former, in the first instance, will 
incline rather to the analytic and deductive. In this 
respect, we may consider the study of Caesar from the 
point of view of diction and of structure. His constant 
use of various compounds of the same verb-roots ealls 
for the exercise of the discriminative judgment; their 
frequent recurrence and repetition assist and strengthen 
the memory; the unemotional character of the narra- 
tive wards off distraction, while leaving sufficient mat- 
ter for historical comment and interesting exposition— 
not to mention the pleasing prose rhythms which sub- 
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consciously affect the pupil’s aesthetic sense and, if the 
practice of reading aloud (by the teacher as often as 
by the pupil) is faithfully adhered to, may form and 
permanently determine his literary taste !? 


To make Caesar interesting without compromising 
his pedagogical value had always been my chief preoc- 
cupation. Experience had taught me that it was the 
beginner’s usual habit to open the book at haphazard 
and cast a hurried, perhaps hopeful, glance over the 
text; that a look of disappointment almost invariably 
followed, with a consequent listlessness and even dejec- 
tion that sometimes grew to proportions never after- 
wards surmounted. 1'o offset this initial discouragement, 
I finally hit upon a device that proved helpful. As it is 
nowhere written that the most difficult Commentary 
must be taken up first, the Third Book of the Gallic 
War was selected for a beginning. Remembering the 
natural preference of pupils for short sentences, I opened 
the lesson by holding out a bait and asked them whether 
they would not prefer Caesar in short statements. The 
expected reply being promptly vociferated, we proceeded 
to dissect his genius and display the sections on the 
blackboard: Cum in Italiam proficisceretur Caesar, 
Servium Galbam in Veragros misit. Galbam in Veragros 
Sedunosque misit, qui a finibus Allobrogum ad summas 
Alpes pertinent, and so on through the chapter. These 


sections were translated without great trouble, and the 
elements of form and syntax duly reviewed. 


We then turned to the real text, and applying the 
principle that most people think by more or less com- 
plete ideas, we read and translated every sentence as it 
stood. The teacher, leading from the known to the un- 
known by an occasional suggestion, soon convinced the 
pupils that the main difference between the text and the 
sentences on the board consisted in mere amplifications 
and the use of modifiers. In this way a healthful inter- 
est was aroused—the pupils began to understand that 
they were surmounting a great difficulty with skill and 
grace, and that something worth-while was being ac- 
complished. Later, to save time (so important an ele- 
ment in the classroom), the short sentences were written 
on the board before class, with the points of syntax and 
the new vocabulary set alongside. I took care, also, as 
the experiment progressed, to throw in now and then an 
item of interesting information attaching to some word 
or phrase—very sparingly, however, so as not to en- 
courage play but to keep the intellectual interest alive 
and in the foreground. Finally, whenever a chapter of 
unusual complexity presented itself, it was written en- 
tire on the board. The pupils and the teacher determined 
the principal clause and underlined it with white chalk, 
while modifying clauses and phrases were marked with 
colored. In this way the central idea stood out clearly 
as it threaded its way through the lengthy period. 


It has been remarked that a one- ‘or two-year Latin 
course is not worth saving. That, however, depends. If 
the statement means that any scraps of a language 
taught in any promiscuous way are not worth contend- 
ing about, the statement is true; or, rather, it may be 
paraphrased: our language course has fallen into second 
childhood, and has mistaken an exercise in mental train- 
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ing for a lesson in word-analysis or a spelling and defini- 
tion match. But the statement may be proved false by 
the possibility that two years of careful and earnest 
study may lead the pupil on to something better and be 
an incentive to a higher pursuit; and in any case, a 
two-year severe mental discipline cannot but leave a 
lasting impression on the youthful mind.” 


Recognizing, then, and appreciating the value of 
Caesar’s interrelated diction, the fundamentally forma- 
tive character of his logical, clear, and rhythmic sentence- 
structure, a style simple in its complexity and always 
elevated because of the sufficiently dignified subject of 
the story, let us not be satisfied with any master less 
suited to second-high mentality. Let us return to Caesar. 


Notes 


See “An Important Element in the Vocal Reading of Vergil 
and Cicero,” THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, October, 1936. 

“The scope of our grammar teaching is limited by what is 
practicable within the years of school life,” says an eminent 
British educationist of the last century (S. S. Laurie), “and 
must therefore be so taught that at whatever stage a boy’s 
education ceases, he shall have obtained the benefit which 
grammatical teaching is supposed to give.” (The italics are 
the author’s). 


To a Defective Verb 


By T. A. Jounston, S. J. 
Corpus Christi College, Werribee, Australia 


Biowoxw, although no single one 
Of all the Hellenes wrote your name, 
As though your people sought to shun 
Contamination from your shame, 
Save when some gentle prefix camel 
To sponsor you from sheer good will: 
Though conscious of your blame, 
With all your faults I love you still. 


I know with what a dark disguise 
You hid your future and your past,2 
Like an adventurer who tries 
To gain his justly forfeit caste, 
Until you found a home at last 
With poets,’ innocent of ill: 
Although no blind enthusiast, 
With all your faults I love you still. 


Although you set so shrewd a gin, 
A trap so subtle and so neat 
That e’en the native-born fell in,4 
While myriads of alien feet 
The same unwary fall repeat: 
Though I, too, took the usual spill 
And knew you for a heartless cheat, 
With all your faults I love you still. 


Is it because I met you young, 
When hearts are generous and warm? 
Or that a radiant freshness clung 
About your perfect perfect-form ?5 
Or that I vary from the norm? 
*Tis true, though pure verbs fail to thrill, 
Forgotten in life’s stress and storm, 
With all your faults I love you still. 


Notes 
Does not occur except with a prefix: xata-, maga-, “th. 
Future Aorist 


Very rarely found in Attic prose, but occurs frequently in the 
poets. 


Late writers—and how many schoolboys!—use a future BAO§o 
and an aorist %6AwEa. 
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